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candidates, one of whom was successful. The party was strong
enough in 1956 to provoke a working alliance of the other two parties
against it, and ^1937 there were eight Labour (including Communist)
candidates, of whom four were elected. There are now thirteen
Labour members of the council.
The growing importance of Labour in the council is a direct con-
sequence of the increasing industrialization of Oxford, for out of
'this is developing a cleavage of policy and interest between the old
city, where political allegiance is still mainly Conservative, and the
new wards, where Labour is in the ascendant. An influential factor
in this situation is that Oxford has for many years derived a large
income from the colleges, which demand no commensurate return
in the provision of services, Oxford is still a wealthy municipality, but
its new population is imposing on it new obligations in the way of
provision of schools and clinics, the extension of sanitary services, and
the provision of houses. Hence the outer wards, which are almost
entirely inhabited by die wage-earning sections of the community,
who need more services than they can pay for, are developing
a more advanced policy than the old wards, where Conservatives
and Liberals (with certain exceptions) incline to advocate a cautious
policy in municipal affairs. The cleavage of interest between the old
and the new city has been presented here in its sharpest terms, but
this does not mean that council business is, or is likely to be, stultified
by party rivalry. The same problem has been presented in other
places, although perhaps- in a less acute form, and is being solved
by the traditional methods of compromise,
This digression on the factors underlying the political complexion
of the city council has been given in order that the election results in
the different wards may be made mote intelligible. In spite of these
political issues the accompanying figures do not show much active
interest on the part of the electorate. All parties are agreed that can-
vassing is the only effective method of arousing interest in the elections;
meetings are of little avail, since the attendance at them is generally
meagre. In the closing years of the last century and the first decade
of the present one the average poll was 60-70 per cent, of the
electorate, and these results are attributed by former workers in
municipal elections to much more assiduous house-to-house visiting
by the candidates and their supporters.1 However, in some cases at
1 In an effort to stimulate the interest of electors in local government, particularly
economical local government, a Ratepayers* Association was started in Oxford in 193&.
It now has 1,200 members, but its activities are hampered by the apathy of the electorate.
Nevertheless, it performs a useful service in collecting and publishing information on
council issues.